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FOURTH OF JULY. 


The season has now arrived, when we 
are accustomed to celebrate our entrance 
into the family of nations. Forty-three 
years have bowed into the dust almost 
all whose counsel or whose swords were 
given for Independence. ‘Those who 
now live, have grown up beneath the in- 
fluence of our own government. They 
have never acknowledged any sovereign 
but the laws, and if reason were not 
sufficiently powerful, affection and habit 
would bind us to our constitution. 

When we look back into the valley of 
time, and trace the ground over which 
we have passed, we shall find much 
cause to be proud of our republican in- 
stitutions, and much to be grateful for 
to the great Governor of mankind. Forty 
years ago our population was only one 
fifth of that of Great Britain. We dwelt 
on the margin of the sea, and scarcely 
penetrated backward beyend the Alle- 
gheny mountain. The western wilds were 
considered in nearly the same light as 
the frozen regions of the north, which 
were then almost equally inhabited. — 

During the perilous times which suc- 
ceeded to peace, when the voice of dis- 
tress was heard through the whole land, 
and it was to be feared that men would 
accuse their change of government as 
the cause, our fate was happily confided 
to those whose blood had been spilt and 
whose strength had been wasted in the 
war for freedom. They knew the value 
of that which had cost so dear, and their 
influence quieted the voice of discontent 
in its origin. When the whirlwind of 
the French revolution swept by us, we 
were preserved by the resolution and 
wisdom of that man whose name draws 
tears of affection from every eye; and 
not more for his unshaken stability in 
the ~~ — his foresight and firm- 
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ness in the cabinet, do we bless the name 
of WasHINGTON. 

Our agriculture and commerce have 
been fostered, and we have increased in 
numbers and in riches, by the influence 
of causes, which we could not have fore- 
seen, and which have cast a weight upon 
other nations, which will weigh heavily 
upon their children. Industry had no 
where in Europe a safe asylum, and our 
farmers and merchants supplied the 
wants of nations. 

Qur navy, upon which we looked eight 
years ago with anxious solicitude, and 
which we feared would at once be swept 
from the ocean by the invincible cross 
of St. George, has achieved a succession 
of exploits, which were not more unlook- 
ed for by our enemy, than unhoped for 
by ourselves. We now feel no fear of 
an attempt at invasion, for we are not 
only strong enough to repel any force 
that could possibly be landed, but the 
Hag of freedom guards the pathway of 
ocean. 

Under the influence of the favourable 
events which have caused us to prosper, 


‘our population will soon equal that of 
'the parent country. The Allegheny is 


now on our eastern frontier, the Rocky 
Mountains are approaching us, and we 
shall soon form governments on the 
shores of the Pacific. “A universal forest 
has yielded to the abodes of civilization. 
We are not like other cultivated coun- 
tries, surrounded by the monuments of 
the dead, nor do we merely succeed to 
the dwellings left vacant by our tatters, 
but we are now more numerous tlian all 
who are in their graves; and it is a re- 
markable law of our growing population, 
that so long as the present ratio of in- 








'crease continues, the living will for ever 
‘be more numerous than all the dead.” 


——s ee 





| * North American Review, vol. 9. p. 156. 
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9) OUR POLICY. 


Let us turn from the past, raise our 
eyes from the present t,and throw a glance 
over the future. The course which it be- 
comes us to follow is obvious and easy. 
Disengaged from the complicated policy 
of Europe, our destiny will depend al- 
most entirely on ourselves. It will be 
difficult for any mismanagement to take 
from us all the fruit of our adv antageous 
situation, but it may materially retard 
us. Let us cultivate a spirit of peace 
with all mankind, not excepting our late 
enemy, whose name too often excites our 
martial energies. Let us remember that 





we are descended from the same parents, 
and that we will not forego our common 
claim to participate in the reputation of | 
Shakspeare and Milton, of Johnson and | 
Addison. In her soil repose the remains 
of those whose works form the minds of 


our children to liberty and virtue, and | 


we cannot read of her ancient struggles 

for freedom without exulting in her suc- 
cess. Let us yield then to those feel-/ 
ings which prompt us to extend the arm 
of friendship to the country of our origin, 

and strive to cool the flash of anger which 
glows on our cheeks when we think of 
the pangs of the revolution and the 
burning of our villages in the last war. 
We are now strong, “and can be magna- | 
nimous ;—let us forgiv e. 

In the calm of peace, let us direct our 
attention to the means of cementing our 
union, by opening a communication be- 
tween all parts of it, and thus joining 
then by the bands of interest. Let our 
legislatures apply themselves to the im- 
provement of our laws, so as to secure | 
to industry the reward of his labour, to 
repress, crime, and to provide for the ex- 
tension of knowledge to all. There are 
several desiderata which it would be 
well to keep in view. The abolition of 
slavery and the prevention of drunken- 
ness—the improvement of our criminal | 
code and of the manner of punishing 
offenders—the revision of our laws in 
relation to the poor—the establishment 
of a general bankrupt law—and, as ne- 
cessary to the success of all plans for 
good, the organization of a system of 
public education, by which every child 
may be taught the rudiments of learn- 
ing and the principles of morality and 
indust: ‘y. Would it not also be well to 
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remove from our land every mark of in- | 


tolerance to those whose religious opi- 
nions differ from our own?* 

By thus making the best use of the 
advantages we enjoy, we shall continue 
to offer an asylum to the distressed and 
oppressed of all nations;—we shall ex- 
tend the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and shall enjoy the approving 
smile of Heaven. 








Coinmunications. 


THE OBSERVER. 
Vo. 6. 


““There are two sorts of corruption; the 
| one where the people do not observe the 
laws, the other where they are corrupted by 





| the /aws; an incurable evil, because it is the 
| very remedy itself ’—MonresauieEv. 


Whilst endeavouring to press upon 
‘the attention of the public, the odious 
effects of distilled spirits throughout our 
‘country, and urging the application of 


| the only effectual remedy we have been 
‘able to ‘point out, we are well aware that 
/no such legislative enactment can be 


looked for, unless it shall be made to ap- 
pear that it is the wish of the majority 
of the people. We perfectly accord with 
the sentiments expressed by a friend in 
a letter to the writer, “that until the 
people are alive to the subject, they 
would rise, as they have done, to any 
system of excise; and that if ever there 
shall be a radical cure perfected, and 
the crime of intemperance conquered, it 
must come to pass by practical attention 
on the part of the advocates of virtue ; 
these must endeavour to bring the sub- 
ject into view with all the advantages in 
their power. It must come into the no- 
tice of religious bodies, and form a part 
of the principles of education, to be in- 
cuicated upon the minds and sentiments 
of children, and be viewed by them as a 
duty connected, as it really is, with their 
temporal and eternal salvation. Thus, 
the common voice will be raised against 
drunkenness, and a general feeling ob- 
tain in the public mind, opposed to the 
use of stenilanin: and by such a change 
in our national character, government 
would be clothed with energy sufficient 





* See the debates on the Jew Bill in the 
Maryland legislature 
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PROHIBITION OF SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 4 


to suppress the evil.” It is to the hope 
that a majority of the people of the 
United States are now sufficiently awake 
to the moral turpitude caused by intem- 
perance, and that they would join in 
supperting the measure we have pro- 
posed, that we would trust the success 
of its trial. Vice and wretchedness pro- 
duced by this cause, have surely existed 
long enough,and been spread wide enough 
before the eyes of the American public, 
to call upon the greater part of our popu- 
lation to come forth willingly, and in- 
struct their representatives in Congress, 
that they wish effective measures adopt- 
ed to suppress this intolerable evil. In 
the eastern states we have reason to be- 
lieve that a memorial, praying the levis- 
lature to prohibit the disti!lation of spi- 
rituous liquors, and their importation, 
would be signed by almost the woole po- 
pulation. And we can but think that a 
majority of the public at large, through- 
out our country, would give in their 
names as advocates of so righteous an 
object. The moral courage and virtuous 
energies of the people, have clothed le- 
gislative bodies with determined resolu- 
tion sufficient to have induced them often 
to suppress the causes of vice and immo- 
rality by the injunctions of positive laws. 
They have suppressed the slave trade; 
(and they will have to suppress slavery, 
a foul iniquity yet existing in some few 
of our states, holding up this boasted 
country of liberty and equality to the 
scorn and derision of other nations; but 
the knowledge of the day, the virtuous 
indignation of the people abhors it, and 
it must cease,) they have suppressed 
gambling, masquerades, horse racing, and 
many other causes of the corruption of 
society, to the prohibition of which the 
wishes, the prejudices, and the pecuniary 


interests of thousands, were strenuously | 


opposed. But the virtuous strength of 
the people, anxious with their legislators 
for the public good, insured compliance 
with the laws. 

Now there cannot be, we believe, an 
individual in this country of observation 
and reflection, who is not convinced that 
ardent spirits are productive of infinite- 
ly more mischief to society than all. the 
causes of vice and immorality united to- 
gether, which legislative bodies have pass- 


is required to support the health and 
strength of the body; but experience has 
proved, and irresistible testimony can 
now prove, that it destroys the lives of 
millions. Besides this effect, does any 
one yet want to be convinced, that more 
than all other causes, it fills our jails and 
our poor houses, brings inevitable distress 
every day upon thousands of helpless fa- 
milies, and degrades its loathsome vic- 
tiins, in the eyes of rational man, below 
the beasts of the earth. For what is if 
wanted? It is not only useless, but wo- 
fully injurious. More money is expend- 
ed upon families and individuals, im- 
poverished and ruined by it, in the year, 
than is ever placed in the public trea- 
sury by all the taxes levied upon it— 
And without taking into view its posi- 
tive ruinous effects upon the morals of 
society, more money is spent annually 
upon whiskey, unnecessarily and inju- 
riously consumed, than would supply the 
expenses of establishing and supporting 
|numerous schools in every state in the 
| union; in which the morals of thousands 
| might be amended, their idJeness changed 
‘into industry, their profligacy into sobrie- 
| ty, their lives preserved for the public 
good, and the peace and harmony of so- 
ciety maintained. 

Can our rulers then be fearful of the 
impoverishment of the treasuries of our 
country, or the pockets of those who have 
a pecuniary interest in the manufacture 
and sale of ardent spirits, should they 
pass the prolibitory laws we have pro- 
| posed? If wealth gotten by such means 
be an actual good, surely we are openly 
encouraging or permitting a tremendous 
evil, that a limited good (if we dare so 
call it) may ensue therefrom; and is not 
that utterly irreconcilable with sound mo- 
rality? Can we ever control the evils 
produced by intemperance, in any other 
way than removing the cause? All ac- 
knowledge a cause of vice so extensively 
destructive calls loudty for a remedy, 
and are pecuniary considerations to for- 
bid the trial? Otten have we heard the 
wretched inebriate wish there were no 
‘ardent spirits within his reach. He «oes 
not want to be convinced of his error; 
he feels its full force in the abhorrence 
of his habits and of himself; but the 














| temptation is irresistible—he again and 
ed laws to suppress. Not a drop of it | again drowns his compunction and re- 












































4 INDULGENCE 


morse in the treacherous bow] that pro- | 
duced it, until all hope of existence, much 
less of recovery, is lost. Join then, le- | 
gislators, philanthropists, and fellow men, 
with the wishes of the vicious them- | 
selves, and arrest this cause of the de- | 
struction of lives and the destruction of | 
virtue. 
“There is no human being (says a dis- | 
tinguished modern author,) so stupid or j 
} 





so wicked as not to concur to the utmost 
of his power in measures evidently calcu- 
lated to relieve him from misery,” and 
the whole mass of drunkards in our coun- 
try, we believe, would eventually bless | 
the authorities who should remove from 
them the temptation to their darling vice, 
and thus save them from destruction. 


The heavy excise ‘laid upon distilled 
spirits in Great Britain, instead of sup- 
pressing intemperance, has only encou- | 
raged illicit distillation, and added to 
the crime intended to be lessened, the 
vices of fraud and deception. Sach would | | 
be the effect, if additional taxes were le- | 
vied on this article in the United States, | 
where the facilities of thus defrauding | s 
the revenue and defeating the object de- | 
sired, would be much oreater. But the | 
total prohibition we propose, and urge 
upon the serious consideration of every | 
friend of man and the stability of our 
republican institutions, would expose | 
every one possessed of the poison, or 
offering it for sale, to certain detection | 
and punishment; because, wherever found, 
it would then be known to be illicit. i 








Having, with but little leisure, now 
finisiied throwing together some imper- 
fect remarks in several has ty commu- 
nications upon this impor tant subject, 
which the writer has often been ready | 
to wish had iess hold of his feelings, we | 
will close the subject with the expression 
of a firin conviction, that “a sincere and 
earnest desire to apply to the regulation 
of the affairs of civil life the pure and | 
siinple doctrines of Christianity,” would 
give to those Who possess w eight of cha- 
racter and influence, and such as are | 
clothed with authority by the laws, suffi- | 
cient power to suppress the inveterate 
evil of which we have complained, and 
that upon this “desire,’ anxiously and 
devoutly felt, must depend the ultimate | 
success of jegislative bodies, in their at- | 
tempts to correct the multiplied evils | 





mising. 


_v isions. 


OF REVERIES. 


which have so long existed, and which 


they have so long ineffectually attempted 
to obviate and subdue.” E. 








IMisceliann. 


‘he following essay from the Village 
Record, is stated to be from the pen of a 
young gentleman aged 17. We do not, 
however, mention the ave of the writer 
as an apology for imperfection, but as 
rendering the excellence of the piece 
more remarkable. To those who may 
be affected by the mental malady he de- 
‘scribes, we recommend No. 89, of the 
Rambler, which conveys admonition and 
alarm that ought to rouse them forever 





from their voluntary visions. 


“Among the maladies of the mind, 
there is one so silent and insidious in 
its approach, and apparently so harmless 
inits nature, that many tamely submit 
to its influence, before they are aware ot 


\its presence or apprised of its virulence. 


But, however insignificant it may at first 
appear, an d however unworthy of regard, 
it can scarcely fail to convince him upon 
'whom it has fixed its vengeful talons, 
|| that it is a formidable and malignant dis- 
| temp er. Though perhaps confined to no 
particular description of persons, and 
| pervading every class of society, its per- 
nicious effects are ex perienced chiefly by 
the youthful and aspiring with whom 
hope is ardent, and expectation pro- 
The malady to which I allude, 
is the habit of indulging in the reveries 


‘of a vain imagination, of giving too wide 
a scope to airy excursions of fancy, by 
‘which pride is gratified and principle en- 


feebled. 
“When once the disorder becomes 
deeply rooted, when the mind has be- 


| come accustomed to these empty grati- 
‘fications, enervated by riot and contract- 
ed by disease, its capability of exertion 


must of consequence be limited. Should 


he, prone to indulge i in idle dreams, en- 
} doaveur to bend his mind to study, the 


effort, though great, will generally be 
made in vain. His thoughts will slide 


‘from the task, and steal imperceptibly 


away to enjoy ‘the luxurv of a banquet of 
He will find himself drawn un- 
accountably from his first object, and 
transported to ‘distant tracts of thought,’ 
where he rambles amidst imaginary de- 


Sere pen 
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lights, chasing image after image on the | from duration. 








COFFEE. 5 








‘The performance of this 


field of fiction as they rise in succession |) necessary duty is then comparatively 


before him. 


prospect of future felicity which his dis- | 


ordered imagination paints to his view, 
or already in 1 fancy, enjoys the possessii 
of that for which he m: ay have Deen soll 
citous. Scenes are formed on w hich 
he is to shine, and obstacles io his happi- 
ness presented, only to be surmounted. 
Futurity is formed into a garden of flowers 
laid out for his accommodation, and adapt- | 
ed to his convenience. And just as the | 
picture delineated by the pencil of fancy 
is complete, recollection dissipates tie 
charm, 


nent. 
Thus much of the time which should 


have been devoted to improvement is | 


mused away, and a relish for study gra- 
dually lost. By these unnatural indul- 
gences, tlie judgment i is misled, the taste 
vitinted, and the mind exhaus ted of 3 

vigour. It leaves the ideal 
which it has been revelling, 
relaxed, unfit for relishing the calm plea- 
sures of ordinary life, and averse to en- 
gage in the administration of common 
affairs. The enjoyments which the 
present offers, ave unfelt or rejected, be- 
cause unequal to the fuolish expectations 
aud extravagant desires of the dreamer. 


He now indulges in the || easy. 


| 
ti 


he returns again into life, and | 
droops with the suilenness of disappoiut- | 


| 
} 
| 


An obstinate resolution may per- 

1aps be effectual. But this alone is not 
cuficient when the vagrance of the mind 
has become habitual. For in spite of the 
ost vigilant caution, in an rm for 
moment, and at an unguarded avenue, 
the thoughts will again escape, and again 
‘commence their accustomed ranging. 
They will seek opportunity to break from 
their confinement, to taste once more 
the delicacies of fiction. Something 
‘must be found to engage attention and 
to awaken interest. ‘The mind must be 
continually diverted with what is gay 
and pleasing, and perpetual activity must 
be sought to ‘keep it alive from the list- 
lessness of langour. Society must be 
courted and solitude avoided. Recourse 


must be had to every expedient that 


‘himself. He 


world in| 
tainted and | 


wiil enable the dreamer to get rid of 
must mingle with those 
with whom he may converse on easy 
and familiar terms. For such an inter- 
change of thoughts as conversation thus 


conducted aliows, invigorates the under- 
' standing, and by giving a gust for mode- 


Taught by fancy to look for more than | 


reality, however indulgent, will ever af- 
ford, disappointment cannot but ensue— 
and disappointment is the bane of every 


joy, and the poison of every pleasure. 


He, then, who once suffers this disease 
to become engrafted on his intellect, 


permits his happiness to be corrupted at | 


its source. He makes himself subject to 
many evils which he might otherwise have 
avoided, and his sickly sensibility ren- 
ders him susceptible of injuries which 
others do not feel. 

It is therefore the interest of every 
ene who would disdain to be a burden 
to himself, and useless to the world, who 
wishes in the evening of life to be able 
to indulge in the retrospect of his youth- 
ful years with satisfaction, when age shall 
afford few pleasures but what are derived | 
from the remembrance of the past, and | 
the hopes of the future, to guard with 
scrupulous exactness the malady in its 
first attacks, and to complete the eradi- | 





cation before it has acquired Hevea tour imports exceeding our exports: 


rate pleasures, may essentially assist the 
desired resturation. But every effort 
which reason and virtue are capable of 
making, should be exerted to bring fancy 
to subinit to the rigour of discipline and 
the control of rationality, and contribute 
to the subjugation of this formidable and 

afflicting malady: And whose perseve- 
ring labours shall be crowned with vic- 
tory, will have abundant cause to rejoice 
for his happy deliverance. JOSEPHUS. 


R ye Coffee—Last week I breakfast- 
ed with an able and respectable friend 
in the country: Coffee, bread and butter, 
cheese, and dried beef were served up, 
_and all were excellent and good of their 


. > 
‘kind. When our meal was ended, the 


matron inquired if I liked the coffee? 1 
| answered in the affirmative, and pro- 


‘nounced it to be very good: she smiling 
informed me, it was made of rye! I had 
‘often heard of “Rye Coffee” and in- 
'stantly determined to adopt it in my fa- 
imily. If it really can be made to answer 
‘as a substitute for coffee, what an in- 
| mense maven it would prove to the 
| United § States annually! Much of the 

difficulty of the present times arises from 













whenever this is the case with any coun- 
try, poverty and extreme embarrassment 
soon follow. 

Our population in 1810, exclusive of 
slaves, was estimated at 6,048,559: 
every family of four persons would pro- 
bably use 1 lb of coffee a week: the ave- 
rage cost would not be less than 20 cents, 
which would amount to the enormous 
sum of $15,726,193! There are other ar- 
ticles in common use, that might quite 
as readily be dispensed with; I mean 
tobacco and ardent spirits: these being 
mostly the product of our own soil, do 
not impoverish the country; their effects 
cease with the consumer and his own fa- 
milv, who are generally landed in wretch- 
edness and ruin, while some retailer of 
the poisonous draught is growing rich on 
the spoil. Thus while one neighbour 
drinks his estate, another gets it, and ill- 
gotten gain it is. But leaving these for 
future examination, let us allow 5,726,193 
dollars to supply those with coffee who 
prefer the gratification of their appetites 
to the good of the community, and for 
the cost of rye as a substitute for coffee ; 
and the effect will be to prevent the ex- 
portation of 10,000,000 dollars annually, 
or to cause that sum to be remitted to 
the United States in payment for our 
produce. Let the experiment be fairly 
tried, and it will be a public benefit. K. 
LVillage Record. 


Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
—An interesting occurrence took place 
on Wednesday at the institution:—A 
young lad, named George Drew Hawkins, 
from Albany, received a letter from his 
father; he recognized the hand writing 
of his parent, and proceeded to open 
and read the letter; his countenance was 
the indication of pleasure and intelli- 

ence; he read a few lines, and burst 
into tears; the letter contained the 
mournful intelligence of the death of his 
sister. The effect was seen by the scho- 
lars, and the cause explained: when a 
general sympathy was observable in the 
countenances of all; many shed tears 
for the loss of little Hawkins, whose sor- 
rows were so acute and afflicting. One 
charming girl took him by the hand and 
admonished him to be calm, for that his 
sister was gone to Heaven. The man- 
ner of making this communication to the 
distressed lad was intelligible and im- 





6 DEAF AND DUMB—USEFUL FASHIONS. 


pressive, and seemed to assuage thie 
grief of the little mourner for the mo- 
ment. 

Such was the effect of the association 
and instruction in this occurrence. It 
serves to show that the mutes of the in- 
stitution have all the sensibilities, affec- 
tion and reason of others of the family 
of man. | Columbian. 


Fashions.—Fashion is often followed, 
even in our country, to such extremes as 
justly to subject it to ridicule. But there 
are fashions—not modes of dress, but 
modes of sentiinent—which are not only 
‘harmless, but entitled to respect, be- 
cause rooted in good motives, and pro- 
ducing consequences extensively benefi- 
cial. These fashions particularly abound 
|in our country; ee 5 as one might as 
| well be out of the world as out of the 
fashion, they obtain, by the number of 
their proselytes, a very extensive influ- 
ence in the community. It is rather to 





+ be regretted, that, like all other fashions, 





‘they have the property of fickleness, and 
| scarcely are in vogue long enough per- 
| manently to identify themselves with the 
‘national character. Within our short 
| memories, these hobbies have succeeded 
each other with considerable rapidity. 
At one time, we remember, it was all the 
rage to import and propagate Merino 
sheep:—then succeeded the fashion of 
wearing domestic cloths, &c. &c. More 
recently it became, and happily conti- 
nues, the fashion to encourage internal 
improvements. All these fashions pro- 
duced in their turn benefits to the coun- 
try, which have lasted beyond the 
fashions themselves. ‘The last of these, 
we are happy to see, is getting more and 
more into vogue; and already its good 
effects have been sufficient to be felt for 
ages. 

Another fashion has sprung up within 
a few years, which is equally commenda- 
ble, and quite as useful, as any of them 
—we mean the fashion of studying the 
art, and improving the practice, of agri- 
culture. This, in fact, is becoming so 
great a favourite, that we find the pas- 
sion invading even the dominions of 
Mammon, and almost jostling out of so- 
ciety the topics of stocks, dividends, and 
speculation. Every man seems ambi- 
tious of owning a plough, and boasting of 








his grass and grain. Societies are form- 
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img in every part of the country for col- 
lecting and disseminating agricultural 
information; the state legislatures enact 
laws, and some give premiums, to en- 
courage it; and the press lends its wil- 
ling aid to this honest, unsophisticated, 
republican calling. This is a fashion, 
the progress of which it gives us pleasure 
to witness, and would give us sii!! more 
pleasure to promote, though we ourselves, 
doomed to an atmosphere of lamp biack 
and lamp oil, can never hope to taste the 
sweets of rural life. Without repining 
at our own fate, we are glad to witness 
the happiness of others. Of course, we 
are pleased to see the numbers of the 
votaries of agriculture increasing, and its 
auxiliaries multiplying. 

Several periodical publications, em- 
pleying some of the best talents in the 
country, are devoted to this subject ex- 
clusively, and others are in embryo. The 


“ American Farmer,” by Mr. Skinner of | 


Baltimore, has already been noticed, as 


well as the contemplated work by Dr. | 


Calvin Jones of Raleigh; and we have 
just received the first number of another 
journal which promises to be highly use- 
ful and interesting. This is “The Plough 
Boy,” issued weekly at Albany, by an 
anonymous editor, but said to be Mr. 8. 
Southwick. ‘The number that we have 


received is executed with uncommon | 


neatness, and its matter is excellent. ,It 
was to recommend this, and a!l similar 
papers to public support that we took up 
the pen. The prospectus of the “ Plough 
Boy,” as well as that of Mr. Skinner’s 
highly valuable agricultural journal, the 
* American Farmer,” is inserted in this 
day’s paper. [ Mat. Intel. 


Humane Society of New Vork.—Ata 
meeting of this society, held at the City 
Dispensary on Wednesday, June 16, 
1819: 

The committee to whom was referred 
the consideration of the mechanical 
means fer cleansing chimnies, recently 
proposed as a substitute for climbing boys 
—report: 

That the Humane Society of New 
York has, for a considerable time past, 
directed its particular attention to the 
different methods that have been pro- 
posed of sweeping chimnies by means of 
mechanical contrivances, to be substi- 
tuted for the present unnatural one by 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. " 


| which this class of fellow creatures are 

















































‘ 


| climbing boys. Many of the miseries to 
| liable, are sufficiently obvious; but per- 
‘haps it is not known to ethers than those 
_who have paid especial regard to the sub- 
| ject, that the consequences incident to 
| this employ are alike injurious to the 
| moral and physical condition of those 
thus engaged. Professional experience 
and information justify the committee in 
stating, that the diseases occasioned by 
this pernicious occupation not untre- 
quently destroy its victims in their in- 
| fancy or render them useless to society 
| in their adult years. ‘To the disgrace of 
| humanity, children of an age incapable 
| of any other business, are often on that 
very account compelled to this pursuit, 
| and by the time they have arrived at the 
age at which others are put out to some 
/mechanical employment, these unfortu- 
nate beings are rendered unfit for any 
employment whatever. 

Deformities of the joints and other 
_ parts of the physical constitution, affec- 
| tions of the chest, eruptive disorders, 
particular ulcerations of a cancerous na- 
ture, most generally fatal in their termi- 
nation, and shortness of life, are not 
among the least of the evils induced by 
the servitude to which chimney boys are 
subjected. And it is notorious that the 
children under this cruel discipline be- 
| come early examples not less of moral 
| depravity than of bodily disease. The 
benevolent and the humane, therefore, 
cannot assuredly remain indifferent to 





| 





any suggestions that may mitigate these 
| sufferings, or refuse to give any counte- | 


nance to any well devised plan for re- 
moving the evil altogether. 

So long ago as 1803, a society was in- 
stituted in London for encouraging a 
new method of sweeping chimnies, and 
for improving the condition of children 
and others employed by chimney sweep- 
ers. This institution, under the gover- 
nance of many of the most eminent and 
philanthropic individuals of England, has, 
in successive reports, maintained the 
practicability of the mechanical method 
| of cleaning fiues, and thereby of abolish- 
ing the use of sweeping chimnies by 
climbing boys. This, the primary ob- 
ject of the London society, their commit- 
tee have with the most praiseworthy zeal 
enforced, and the Humane Society of 
i New York, encouraged by the success of 
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foreign example, as well as by the repre- 
sentations of their own committee, and 
the experience of many of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of this city, are now 


incuced to direct the influence of a be- | 


nevolent public to the abolition of a cus- 
tom which has been properly termed a 
‘disgrace to a christian and civilized 
country.’ 

Various machines have been devised 
with the view of superseding the employ- 
ment of climbing boys, both in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain, but the com- 
mittee are not prepared tu give a parti- 
cular opinion as to their respective merits. 
They think, however, they can with pro- 
priety recommend the mechanical con- 
trivance, called the Chimney Sweeping: 
Machine, of F. A. Everard, of New York, 
as a successful substitute for the inhuman 
practice complained of. The efficacy 
of the machine has been shown in nume- 
rous instances, since its late introduction 
in this city, and the committee cannet 
but hope that the public will ascertain 
its meiits by a fair trial, the only means 
of giving to it those improvements of 
which 1£ may be susceptible. 

New York, June 16, 1819. 

Signed, 
DAVID HOSACK, 
JOHN W. FRANCIS, 
Committee. 


Whereupon, on motion, the preceding 
report was adopted and ordered to be 
published. 

By order, 
MATTHEW CLARKSON, 
President of the Humane Society. 


Remarks.—It is some years since I 
first endeavoured to turn the public at- 
tention to the miserable condition of 
these climbing boys, and to excite a com- 
miseration for their sufferings, that I 
hoped, might lead to some discovery of 
a substitute by machinery for their per- 
sonal services. Several devices were at 
that time brought forward, and some of 
them presented to the corporation, with 
much confidence. I have understood, 
however, that upon trial they all failed. 
The machine invented by Mr. Everard, 
referred to in the above report, and re- 
commended by the committee, has been 
in use ever since last fall, and I unite 
with them in advising that it should have 
a fair trial; but it would be uncandid to- 
wards the public, were I to conceal that 


CAUSE OF THE SCARCITY OF CASH. 


| many persons, who have had it used in 
their houses, very much doubt if it can 
| be made to answer all the purposes of 
climbing boys. It is, however, believed 
to be the best that has yet been invented 
here, and ought not to be hastily rejected. 
Perhaps it may do very well for chim- 
| nies which are fouled only by coal smoke, 
but I fear will not cleanse vents of that 
hard soot which is made by the burning 
of wood. 

In the pamphlet printed in London, 
entitled ‘Facts relative to the state of 
children who are employed by chimney 
sweepers as climbing boys’ &c. I find 
that a machine, made by a Mr. Smart, 
has been adopted into general use. The 
following resolution is found among 
others: 

‘Resolved, That it appears to this 
| meeting, that the chimney sweeping ma- 
chine invented by Mr. Smart, is a most 
complete and efficacious remedy for fires 
in chimnies, and that it cannot be too 
strongly recommended to housekeepers 
immediately to apply it when such acci- 
dents happen.’ 

We beg leave to suggest to the Hu- 
mane Society, whether it would not be 
well worth the expense and trouble to 
send for one of Smart’s machines. Since 
the experiment has been begun, let it be 
pursued and the fact ascertained whether 
chimnies can be thoroughly swept by 
means of machinery or not? [Ev. Post. 





Scarcity of Cash.—One cause (says 
the Kaleidoscope) of the many com- 
plaints on this subject, may be found out 
perhaps, by perusing the following anec- 
dote. 

Oipv Times. 

Before banks were known in New 
England, or ere paper money of any kind 
was in vogue, there was in Connecticut, 
a cry of “hard times;” “no money to be 
got ;” “let’s petition the Governor and 
Legislature to make paper money.” One 
of the greatest advocates for this scheme, 
called upon the Governor, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued. 

Governor. Well, friend, what is your 
business with me? 

Jonathan. Why, may it please your 
honour’s excellency, the times are hard, 
and money scarce, and some on us talk o’ 








petitioning to have — money made, 
so that every body may have enough on’t. 



























Governor. But, friend there is consi- | 
derable money in the province now, gold, | 
silver and copper, which, you know, is 
of more solid value than any paper what- 
ever. Among others, [ have a small 
sum on hand, and if you are in want, and 
have any thing valuable to sell, I will be 
a purchaser, at a fair price, and relieve 
you from your embarrasment. 

Jonathan. O dear, your honour, I’ve 
nothing to sell and scarce any thing to 
keep. 

Governor. Well, you look strong and 
healthy, and I presume, are willing to 
work for a living, and I will give you 
employment and pay you in solid coin. 

Jonathan. Why, 1 work sometimes, 
but really I can’t say I like it. 

Governor. Very well. Then sup- 
posing government should make never | 
so much money, and you have neither 
property nor labour to give in exchange 
for it, you would have no way of procu- 
ring it, but by borrowing or stealing. 

Jonathan. By jingo, Mr. Governor, 
when I come to think on’t you’re above 
half right. [ Quebec Mercury. 





A tale of tenfold horror, headed, ‘4 
Voice from the Grave, was lately pub- 
lished in a Connecticut religious maga- 
zine, and from thence has been running 
the rounds in the country papers for some 
time. It purported to be the dying con- 
fessions of a lewd, abandoned woman in 
Philadelphia. It was truly a horrible pic- 
ture, and had it been sketched from the 
life, all must have concluded it was from 
the life of the vilest of the vile. It turns 
out, however, to be only a romantic tale, 
hatched up by somebody to gratify those 
who love to ponder over the darkest de- 
scriptions of misery. A Philadelphia pa- 

er says, ‘there are some facts contained 
in the pamphlet, but they are unconnect- 
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a doctrine at war with reason and com- 
mon sense. If we might be permitted 
to speak of the errors of those who are 
better than ourselves, we would say, 
that many of the religious of the present 
day are decidedly erroneous in their 
views on this point. Their intentions 
doubtless are good—they mean that the 
perusal of these horrific stories shall have 
a saving influence upon the heart. With 
such views, no doubt, the tragic tale with 
the above title has been republished in 
Boston, at a reduced price for charitable 
distribution. But if every word of it 
were true, in our opinion it never ought 
to have been published, much more have 
been circulated as a religious tract. 
However wide the sentiment we have 
expressed, may be from the opinions of 
many Christian philanthropists, we shall 
not be condemned, so long as we can 
cite to our purpose the authority of the 
Apostle Paul, and such exceilent writers 
as Hannah More. The following is found 
in Miss More’s Christian Morais, and is 
respectfully submitted for the perusuai of 
those good, busy bodies who tind em- 
ployment in forming and circulating the 
marvellous accounts that deluxe nmiany 
publications at the present time. : 
‘St. Paul feit this scrupulousness of 
Christian delicacy to such extent, that in 
intimating the commission of certain 
enormities to the church of Ephesus, he 
charged that they should not be so much 
as named among tiem. This great mas- 
ter in the science of human nature, a 
knowledge perfected by grace, was aware 
that the very mention of some sins might 
be a temptation to commit them; he 
would not have the mind intimate with 
the thought, nor the imagination in con- 
tact with the expression, nor the tongue 
familiar with the sound. He who knew 
all the minuter entrances, as well as the 








ed and interwoven with a tissue of false- 
hood and fiction.” We may differ very 
wideiy from many of our readers, but we | 
deem the avidity with which such tales 
are sought, published and circulated (even 
were they always true) as evidence of a 
vitiated and depraved taste. And we 
consider the tendency of such publica- 
tions to be vastly more productive of 
evil than good. ‘That the perusal fa- 
miliarizes the mind with scenes of in- | 
famy will not be denied—that such fa- | 
miliarity can better the heart, would be | 











broader avenues to the corrupt heart of 
man, knew how much safer it is to avoid 
than tocombat, how much easier is retreat 
than victory. He was aware, that purity 
of heart and thought, could alone pro- 
duce purity of life and conduct.’ 
[| Keene Sentinel. 
Names of Towns and Post Offices.— 
The poverty of invention which distin- 
guishes the nomenclature of counties, 
towns, and post offices, in these Uniued 
States, has been oftea neticed, and its 
inconveniences are every day more and 


more felt. We scarcely ever obtain a 
subscriber at a post office where before 
we had none, but it takes us some weeks, 
or months, to get the paper in the right 
channel of transmission. Yesterday, for 
example, were returned to us, by mail, se- 
veral newspapers, directed from our office 
to Smithfield, Penn. with the subjoined 
question endorsed on one of the packets: 
“Are these papers intended for Smith- 
field, Bradford county—Smithfield, Fay- 
ette county, or Lower Smithfield, North- 
ampton county, Pennsylvaniar”’ It is 
mere accident that we are able to solve 
this difficulty. This is no uncommon 
case; nor is it to be wondered at that it 
should frequently occur, if we cast our 
eyes at the Post Office List. There are 
no less than sixteen post offices in the 
United States by the name of Washing- 


ton, viz. 
Washington, Cheshire county, N. H. 
Washington, Litchfield county, Conn. 
Washington, Dutchess county, N. York 
Washington, Morris county, New Jersey 
Washington, Washington county, Penn. 
Washington, Northumberland county, Penn. 
Washington, Guernsey county, Ohio 
Washington, Fayette county, Ohio 
Washington, Culpeper county, Virginia 
Washington, Beaufort county, N. Carolina 
Washington, Wilkes county, Georgia 
Washington, Mason county, Kentucky 
Washington, Rhea county, Tenn. 
Washington, Davis county, Indiana 
Washington, Adams county, Mississippi 
Washington City, Washington county, Col. 
This goodly number may be expected 
to double itself at least as often as our 
population, by the growing importance 
and claim to the convenience of a post 
office, on the part of the numerous coun- 
ties and towns of that name, with which 
our country is stocked. This piurality 
of owners to a name is not confined to 
the appellation of Washington: we have 
on our list of post offices, the numbers 
attached to the following names: 


Adams 5 Berlin 4 


Albany 3 Bethlehem 5 
Alexandria 3 Bloomfield 6 
Andover 3 Bristol 6 
Athens 4 Brookfield 4 
Augusta 3 Brownsville 4 
Bath 7 Brunswick 3 


Bedford 3 
Belleville 4 
And so on through the alphabet. 
There are about a dozen Columbias, as | 
many Franklins, Jeffersons, (and appen- 


Burlington 5 
Cambridge 6 
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no less than fifteen Middletowns, twelve 
| Richmonds, as many Salems, upwards ot 
thirty Mount this and Mount t’other, &c. 
In short, it is high time that a remedy 
was devised for what is becoming really 
a grievance to those whose business: em- 
braces an extensive correspondence. 


[Mat Intel. 


Atlantic and Pacific Canal.—Sir, see- 
ing in your paper of yesterday some ob- 
servations on the project of a passage to 
the Pacific ocean by means of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien, brings to 
mind, a proposition made to the king of 
Spain by Sr. Dn. Salvador St. Martin, the 
bishop of Chiapa, who resides in Ciudad 
Real, which is the capital of the province. 
— West of this city the river Goazacoal- 
cos takes its rise, and running north-east, 
empties into the Gulf of Mexico, about 
30 leagues east of Vera Cruz; it has ten 
and twelve feet water on its bar, and is 
navigable for craft of 4 or 5 feet up to the 
above city. East of the said city the river 
(or stream which empties into the river) 
Chimilapa takes its rise, and taking a 
westerly direction empties into the Pa- 
cific ocean, at the port of Tehuantipa, 
which is a good harbour for large ships, 
and the river is navigable for craft of 4 
or 5 feet up to the above city of Ciudad 
Real; the two rivers passing each other 
at or near the city in nearly a parallel 
line at the distance of only 7 miles from 
each other; neither of them have falls to 
impede their navigation, and the ground 
through which a canal would have to be 
cut to connect the two rivers is neither 
mountainous nor rocky. 

I have seen a minute description of 
the rivers, and the countries through 





which they pass, contained in a petition 








to the king of Spain, begging permission 
to cut the above canal; it was presented 
in 1816, and contained the most con- 
vincing evidence of the facility with 
which the two oceans might be connect- 
ed. The petition met with an utter de- 
nial from the king of Spain. Had it been 
granted, the intention of those concerned 
was to have steam-boats employed be- 
tween the two oceans, which would have 
made a voyage in mucii less time than it 
occupies between this and Louisville. 
May we not with propriety hope that 
Spanish America will soon sake off thé 





dant villes) Madisons, &c. 





There are || European yoke, when she will be at liber- 
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ty to make improvements for her own be- 
nefit, without consulting those who have 
no rule of government but their own jea- 
lous fears. Should such a communica- 
tion be opened between the two oceans, 
as the mouth of the Goazacoalcos is not 
more than 8 or 10 days sail from the 
mouth of the Mississippi, what calculation 
can realize the future grandeur of New 
Orleans. [.M. Orl. Friend of the Laws. 


Agriculture.—It would be an advan- 
tage to the public, as well as a source 
of valuable information to individuals, if 
a plan could be fallen upon for obtaining 
a general knowledge of the state of the 
country, in relation to its principal pro- 
ductions; such, for instance, as the situ- 
ation of the crops of Grass, Indian Corn, 
Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Beans, To- 
bacco, Rice, Cotton, and Sugar; which 
make up the principal productions of the 
United States. 

In Great Britain they have a monthly 
agricultural report published, the mate- 
rials for which are, I presume, derived 
from information communicated by the 
different districts of that island. 

At the present time, when efforts are 
making among us so generally for the 
improvement of the valuable art of hus- 
bandry, such a statement as is suggested 
would come in aid of the general benefit, 
with great propriety. | 

It is with this view that I suggest to 
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the editor of the Watchman the proprie- 
ty of addressing his brother editors of 
newspapers, in the different parts of the | 
United States, requesting a weekly state- 
ment on this subject, for each of their 
different districts; and as you are in the’ 


such a plan, if carefully pursued, would 
enable each of the papers to furnish its 
subscribers with a concise view of the 
situation of the United States in these | 
particulars, once in each month; and | 
from them it would be practicable, at the | 
end of the year, to form a more correct | 
opinion of the agriculture of the United | 
States at large, than from any thing that | 
now exists. 

But, as this information must necessa- 
rily come from farmers and planters, in 
the first instance, it may perhaps be ne- 
cessary to address them also, and I can- 
not but hope, (as they are particularly | 





interested in this species of information) | 


| 


| 
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that men of intelligence among them will 
be found, who will make it a point to 
convey what they know on these points 
to the different editors, without expense. 

I wish this suggestion may be attend- 
ed to, if approved; and although not a 
farmer or planter, I will give my aid in 
carrying it on. A MANuFACTURER. 
Watchman. | 

Testimony of a veteran Officer —The 
following letter was recently received 
from the venerable colonel Meigs.* This 
gentleman has been for several years 
the agent of government among the Che- 
rokees, and is distinguished by his amia- 
ble manners, and his benevolent regard 
to the Indians. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with their state and character, 
and they lock up to him as to a father. 


City of Washington, March 15, 1819. 


Sirn—The number of Cherokees on the 
river Arkansaw, including those enrolled 
and now about te remove, are estimated 
to be 5000, men, women and children. 
Those chiefs whom you addressed at the 
Cherokee agency, arrived safe in that 
country. Great numbers have since join- 
ed them. 

There must now be several hundred 
children there, ata proper age to receive 
instruction. 

While the stream is small it is easily 
directed to any course desired. [ mean, 
that the minds of those children can be 
led to embrace such sentiments, as will 
direct them to that desirable point con- 


| templated by your honourable sox iety. 
| [hope the means of improvement will be 
| as liberally extended to them, as has been 
done to those on the E. of the Mississippi. 
constant practice of exchanging papers, | Thave no doubt the aid of the government 
will be extended as far as the appropria- 
tion will justify it. 
liberality seems to pervade all the states, 
| [hope more ample provision will be made 


And as a spirit of 


the next Congress; and that those wise 
and benevolent measures will be pursued, 
until they shali reach the mouth of Co- 
lumbia river. It will not require much 
time to do all this, if neace shall be con- 
tinued. If the children trom seven to 
fourteen years old can be imstrvcted in 


| good schools, it will, by degrees, change 
| their numerous dialects; and they will all 


-—oo— — 


* Colonel Meigs is a native of Middletown, 
Connecticut. 












































speak and understand the English lan- 
guage. You have witnessed what has 
already been done on the east side of the 
Mississippi; but to effect this it must be 
done by wstructing the young children. 
The sentiments of those of adult years, 
a few excepted, cannot be altered. 

It is, independent of benevolence, the 
interest of our country, to make ample 
provision for the instruction of all the 
Indian children, within the limits of the 
United States. It may be said, this 
would require a million of dollars: admit 
it to be true, and yet this would be the 
most well devised economy.—We tnust 
do this, or expend ten times as much in 
Indian wars. We know this by experi- 
ence; and the sane may be expected to 
happen again, unless prevented by attach- 
ing the Indians to us by giving them the 
useful arts and the knowledge « of letters; 
and this will assuredly give “them moral 
sentimentsand religion. Five hundred In- 
dians situated in the wilderness, distant 
from our settlements, could not be re- 
duced without the expenses arising from 
two or three campaigns; and these ex- 
penses would amount to millions of mo- 
ney, and the loss of many lives. All this 
may be prevented, by prosecuting the 
measures of civilization on such an ex- 
tensive scaie, as its importance will jus- 
tify. And what can be more honourable, 
than by liberal and economical measures, 
to save from extinction so many thousand 
human beings, make them happy, and at 
the same time strengthen the empire. 
These observations are not visionary; 
they are practicable; the road is as plain 
as from Washington to the place of your 
residence. 

I am, dear sir, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, 

Return J. Meias. 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. (eWat. Mess. 


The Modern Crichton.—In a speech, 


delivered some time ago, at a meeting of 


the Shropshire Bible Society, archbishop 
Corbett gave a very detailed and most 
interesting account of the almost unpa- 
ralleled literary attainments of Mr. Lee; 
who has, with much justice, obtained the 
title of the modern Crichton. This 


narrative, which would have occupied 
about four columns of the Mercury, was 
given in part in the last Kaleidoscope, 
and will be concluded in the next. From | 
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its extreme length, it is not at all adapted 
for a newspaper, yet we consider the 
principal facts of such importance, that 
we shall give a brief sketch of them i in 
our present number. 


The only education that Mr. Lee re- 


ceived, was that of a village school, where 
nothing was taught but reading, writing 
and arithmetic. At twelve years of age 
he was apprenticed to the trade of a car- 


penter and builder. It was some time af- 


| ter this that Mr. Lee conceived the idea of 


learning foreign languages; and then the 
only time he could devote was the even- 
ing on the termination of his day’s work. 
He had, besides, to struggle with the dif- 
ficulties of poverty, to such a degree, 
that when he had pertected himself in 
one book or grammar, he had to pay it 
away as part of the purchase money of 
the next book he wanted. Under all 
these disadvantages, he acquired in four- 
teen years, a complete knowledge of the 
following seventeen languages: Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaidee, Syriac, Samari- 
tan, Arabic, Persic, Hindostanee, French, 
German, Italian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Malay, 
Sanscrit, and Bengalee. In addition to 
this immense stock of literary attain- 
ment, he was moderately acquainted 
with the elements of mathematics, and 
a pretty good musician;—and to crown 
all he was a mild and inoffensive charac- 
ter, devoid of the eccentricities which 
often accompany genius. = | «Mercury. 


“Arctic Scenery—Extract from Capt. 
Ross’s work: “ August 18. Lat. 76. 
While the moon was in sight, she had 
the appearance of following the sun 
around the horizon, and while these bo- 
dies were passing in Azimuth along the 
tops of the mountains, the snow which 
covered them, and which had naturally 
a yellow tinge, had then the lustre of 


gold, and the reflection of these upon the 


| sky, produced a rich green tint, so deliy 


cately beautiful, as to surpass description. 


| On the other hand, the rays of the sun, 
| darting over the tops of the mountains, 





came in contact with the icebergs, which 
appeared like as many edifices of silver, 
adorned with precious stones of every 
variety.” Such were the magic scenes 
enjoyed during a pay, which lasted from 
the 7th of June to the 24th of August, or 
1852 hours, without the sun setting to 
| their view. 
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Literary.—Mr. L. La Ponte proposes 
to publish, by subscription, in this city, 
an analytic catalogue of the Italian wri- 
ters, which will give a compendious view 
of Italian literature, and of the merits of | 
its different authors. The work will be 
written by himself in Italian, and transla- 
ted by his son. [tis wholly unnetessary 
to recommend to those who are conver- 
sant with Italian literature, the means by 
which they may fully appreciate its varie- 
ty and extent; it is to those who are un- 
acquainted with the riches of the most 
delightful language in Europe, that we 
would urge the patronage of a work, | 
which if it only contains the inducement | 
to acquire those treasures it points out, 
will amply repay its cost. From speci- | 
mens we have seen, the work will do cre- 
dit to its author, and will repay the libe- 
rality of those who have extended their 
favour to a most deserving and ingenious 
foreigner. Subscriptions at $1 each, re- 
ceived at L. La Ponté’s,54 Chapel street, 
and at James Eastburn’s Literary Rooms. 

[M. F. American. 
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MY COUNTRY. 


Written for and sung on St. Patrick’s Day, 
1519. 


Oh, Erin, my country! although the Harp 
slumbers, 
And lies in oblivion in Tara’s old hall, 
With scarce one kind hand to awaken its 
numbers, 
Or sound a lone dirge to the son of Fingal ; 
The trophies of warfare may hang there ne- 
glected, 
For dead are the warriors to whom they 
were known; 
But the Harp of Old Erin will still be respected 
While lives but one bard to enliven its tone. 


Oh, Erin, my country! I love thy green bowers, 
No music’s to me like thy murmuring rills; 
Thy Shamrock to me is the fairest of flowers, 
And nought is more dear than thy daisy-clad 
hills; 

Thy caves, whether used by warriors or sages, 


Caledonia may boast of her Pibroch and Clay. 
more, 
Her old Roman uniform, Kilt and short Hose; 
But where is the nation to rival old Erin? 
Or where is the land greater heroes can 
boast ? 
In battle they have the heart of the Lion, 
And bold as the eagle that flies round their 
coast. 


The breezes oft shake the Rose and the 
Thistle, 
While Erin’s green Shamrock lies hush’d 
in the dale ; 
In safety it rests, while the stormy winds 


whistle, 
And grows, undisturb’d, ’midst the moss of 
the vale: 
The Shamrock, and emblem of Erin’s fair 
daughters, 
In rustic retreat dwells, her boast and her 
pride ; 
And the old branching Oak, clad with ivy, oft 
shelters 
The cottage where love, truth, and beauty 
reside. 


Bright gem of the casket! bright star of cre- 
ation! 
Dear spot, where my forefathers revell’d in 
youth! 
The glory, the honour, and badge of thy na- 
tion, 
Are charity, valour, religion, and truth! 
Then hail! fairest island in Neptune’s old 
ocean ! 
Thou iand of St. Patrick, my parent, agrah! 
Cold, cold must the heart be, and void of emo- 
tion, 
That loves not the sweet sound of “ Erin 
gobragh.” An Hipernian. 
[New Brunswick Courier. 





The following song was translated from the 
German, by a young officer in the Rocket Bri- 
gade, attached to the Swedish corps in the 
campaign of 1813. He still remembers with 
pleasure hearing it sung by Claudina Blumen- 
berg, the prettiest girl in Nordheim, to Mo- 
zart’s beautiful air, “ Ahi questo luogo.” 


O sweet flows the current by town and by 
tower, ; 

The green sunny vale and the dark linden 
bower: 

The waves as they dimple, smile back on the 
plain, 

And Rhine! dearest river, thou art German 
again. 








Are still sacred held in an Irishman’s heart, 
And thy ivy-crown’d turrets, the pride of past 
ages, 
Though mouldering in ruin, high grandeur 
impart. 


Britannia may vaunt-of her Lion and Armour, 
And glory when she her old wooden walls 


Thy roses smell sweeter, the air is more free, 

More lively the song of the bird on the tree:— 

The yoke of the mighty is broken in twain; 

And Rhine! dearest river, thou art German 
again. 


The land is at peace, and breaks forth into 
song, 
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Thy hills in their bosom the cadence prolong, 
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Thy sons in their chaunting re-ccho the strain: 
Our Rhine, our own river, is German again! 


Thy daughters, sweet river, thy daughters so 
fair, 
With their eyes of soft azure, and bright sunny 
hair, 
Repeat mid their dances, at eve on the plain— 
Our Rhine, our own river, is German again! 
[MV ¥. American. 


SONG. 


Forget thee ? when this heart is dead, 
When life and all its joys have fled, 
When memory’s gone, and friendship’s o’er, 
And kindred throbs shall beat no more ; 
Then, not till then, so grief forego, 

Can I forget thee, no, love, no. 


Forget thee? when the rose to blow, 
When vernal suns forget to glow, 
When flowers no more their fragrance bring, 
Nor wild birds charm the breathing spring ; 
Then, not till then, so grief forego, 

Can I forget thee, no, love, no. 


Forget thee? Mary, can it be, 
That word has ever dropp’d from thee ? 
You reck’d too well, you knew this heart, 
Could never act so vile a part ; 
Then cease to weep, then grief forego, 
Can I forget thee? no, love, no. 
[Kentucky Gazette. 


STANZAS. 


“2 cloud came over my soul.” 


© welcome is the cloud of night 

That makes the morrow dawn more dear, 

Or dewy veil that falleth light 

The summer’s fervid breast to cheer: 

The thunder-cloud of fate and fear 

Doth in its folds a blessing bring, 

And weeps in showers its wasteful shock: 

Even winter’s rudest storms but rock 
The cradle of the spring. 


But ah! far other are the clouds 
That wrapt the sickening soul in gloom,— 
That clothe the heavens in funeral shrouds, 
And darken like a living tomb 
This beauteous earth—whose breathing bloom 
Might soothe the sullen heart of care— 
Where bounteous Nature pours around 
Her healing balm for every wound, 
Unpoison’d by despair! 
* # * * s 


© ruov ! whose everlasting arm 
Spread like a tent yon azure sky, 
And framed those glorious worlds to charm 
Th’ adoring heart, the raptur’d eye— 
Who through the vale of misery 
Canst guide though doubt and danger press— 
Chase from my soul these shades of night, 
That shroud from my bewildered sight, 

The sun OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. S 


POETRY. 





Grief Notices. 





ees 


Canada.—A writer in a Canadian 
paper, regrets that the report of the in- 
tention of sending eight or ten regiments 
to that country, will probably prove un- 
true. He thinks they would create a de- 
mand for necessaries, which would make 
business somewhat better. 


Canton.—The exports from Canton 
last year by the Americans, are said to 
have amounted to eight millions; the 
English near half a million less. 


Germany.—lIt is said that there are 
many secret societies throughout Ger- 
many, whose object is a reformation in 
the government. The diffusion of intel- 
ligence must necessarily create uneasi- 
ness in those who have heretofore lived 
contentedly under the sceptre of despo- 
tism. It will probably be in Germany, 
as it has been elsewhere, the ruling 
powers will not abate any thing of their 
ancient pretensions, till the popular 
wrath overwhelm them. 





The Danish government has issued 
an ordinance, prohibiting inoculation for 
the small-pox in its West India colo- 
nies. 


Spain.—The officers are much averse 
to accepting commands in the navy des- 
tined to South America. 


Northern Expedition—Another ex- 
pedition to the arctic regions has been 
undertaken by the British government, 
and the Hecla and Griper have sailed 
from England on their voyage of dis- 
covery. ‘This is to be aided by a land 
expedition to be undertaken from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s settlement. 
Many years ago Mr. Herne, and more 
recently, Mr. M‘Kenzie, fell in with the 
sea at two intermediate points, distant 
from each other—between Behring’s 
Straits and Baffin’s Bay. 


NMapoleon.—The police in Vienna is 
stated, in an article from that place, to 
have discovered “a secret cather used 
by persons, who by means of the English 
journals, correspond with Napoleon: and 
that thus an advertisement, relating in 
appearance to ordinary family affairs, 
being read by means of this secret 
cypher, presents a very remarkable po- 
litical meaning.” 








[™M. ¥. American. 


South America.—Lord Cochrane made 
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an attack on Callao, the port of Lima, on 
the 8th February, but was repulsed. He 
has since declared the whole coast of 
Peru in a state of rigid blockade. 


No Englishman should dare to say 
a word about the execution of Arbathnot 
and Ambrister, even if the worst possi- 
ble view of the subject were the true one- 
The abominable cruelties that are con- 
stanily practised by the British govern- 
ment in India, are a disgrace to civilized 
society, a shame to the name of man. 
New atrocities are now mentioned. 
St. Francisville, May 22, 
Locusts.—Louisiana is this season vi- 
sited by myriads of these insects. You 
cannot leave the village without having 
your ears stunned with their offensive 
cry. As yet no injury has been sustained 


from them. But who can say how long | 


they will remain inoffensiver We hope 
they will not descend from the high sta- 
tion where they are now located, (the 


tops of our tallest trees,) to our cotton 
fields. 


4 receipt to destroy Flies.—These 
troublesome insects may be effectually 
destroyed without the use of poison. 
Take half a tea-spoon full of black pep- 
per in powder, one tea-spoon full of brown 
sugar, and one table-spoon full of cream; 
mix them well together, and place them 
in the room on a plate, where the flies 
are troublesome, and they will soon dis- 
appear. 

Another infallible Remedy.—Dissolve 
two drachms $f the extract of quassia in 
half a pint of boiling water, and addinga 
little sugar, or mintstick, to fly or syrup, 
pour the mixture on plates. 


Linen and Thread from WNettles.— 
The Irish have recently made experi- 
ments upon the floss of nettles, for the 
manufacture of thread and linen; and 
the result is said to be, that both these 
articles are obtained equal, if not supe- 
rior to the thread and linen from flax. 


Mewspapers.——The National Intelli- 
gencer states, that between SO and 40 
newspapers have been established in dif- 
ferent parts of the country during the 
last eight months. 

Paris (France), April 22 

Goats at Marseilles—The goats are 
arrived at Marseilles, and are now land- 
ing. Out of the 568 destined to that 
port, 160 have died on the passage; but 











the loss is in part compensated by young 


ones dropped in the same period. The 
8 males embarked are reduced to 5. M. 
Ternaux, member from Paris, is the per- 
son to whom we owe this boon to our 
manufacturing industry. Having learned 
from different travellers, that the schahs 
of Persia transported with success these 
animals from Thibet, their native region, 
to the eastern provinces of Persia, from 
Grand Bucharia to Kerman, he con- 
ceived the idea of importing some of 
them into France, to furnish the mate- 
rials for manufacturing shawls, and thus 
assure to our industry a tribute to Eu- 
ropean luxury. M. Jaubert, our distin- 
guished Orientalist, and traveller, under- 
took the execution of this project. ‘The 
Duke of Richelieu declared himself its 
protector, and the reverend name of the 
founder of Odessa awakened, in all the 
Russian provinces through which M. Jau- 
bert passed, the most lively sentiments 
of kindness, and procured for him all the 
succours which he could desire. For a 
long time M. Ternaux received no intel- 
ligence from M. Jaubert, and did not 
hear of his arrival on the sea of Asoph 
but by the journals. After having ob- 
tained his flock, the difficulty was to 
carry them home. He lost 200 of them 
in the Steppens of Ourrl, and was obliged 
to carry in 17 wagons those that became 
sickly and diseased from hunger, fatigue, 
and cold. The hardships endured from 
the last cause, traversing a region where 
the thermometer stood at 18 to 22 de- 
grees, and the danger of being devoured 
by wolves, were not the only difficulties 
with which this project had to contend. 
The passage by sea to France was more 
hazardous, and occasioned the loss above 
mentioned. M. Jaubert still remains in 
the Crimea with some of the sickly ani- 
mals. 

“alue of English Crowns—new emis- 
sion.— Lhe English crown, coined since 
June, 1816,is worth, in coin of the United 
States, one dollar eight cents, and half 
of a cent, or more accurately, dollars, 
1.08357. ‘The half crown is 54 cents 
and one quarter of a cent. This estimate 
is founded on the relative weight of pure 
silver in each. 

The crown weighs 436 4.11 grains, 
of which 3.40 is alloy. 

The dollar weighs 416, of which 10764 
parts are alloy. 
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Burra.o, June 22. 

Exports of Ohio.—On Saturday last, 
there were received in the port of Buffalo 
Creek, between 1,300 and 1,400 bushels 
of grain, principally corn and oats. That 
- of the state of Ohio bordering on 
ake Erie, has furnished us this season 


with considerable flour, grain, potatoes, 


lake fish, hickory nuts, (a new article of 


commerce) some pork, &c. It must ma- 
terially affect the prosperity of an agri- 
cultural people, who are under the neces- 
sity of obtaining their bread stuffs from 


adistance. Should the present prove a: 
propitious season, we hope this imputa- | 


tion may not connor rest upon our 
farmers in this county. 


The butchers of New York have re- 
solved to receive no country bank notes 
that are below par in New York. 


Bills of Exchange.—The legislature of 
Massachusetts has passed an act regu- 
lating damages upon inland bills of ex- 
change:—Upon all such bills, payable 
within the states of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut or 
New York, three per cent. on the amount 
of such bill; if payable within the states 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvamia, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, or District of Co- | 
lumbia, five per cent.: if payable within 
the states of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, or Georgia, six per cent.: if payable 
within any other of the United States or 
the territories thereof, nine per cent. 


Kentucky.—The proposition to peti- 
tion the legislature of Kentucky to pass 
a law staying executions, has brought 
forth in the papers several very good 
pieces against it. We are glad ‘that 
speculators are losing their influence. 


Darien, ( Geo.) June 4. 

Oppressing Banks !—A circumstance 
which happened at tlie bank in this city 
two or three days ago, may serve to put 
the public on their ‘guard against a set 
of sharpers that are draining the state of 
its specie. A couple of pedlars, with a 
professional cart, came to the bank with 
bills to the amount of two thousand and 
five dollars, that they had picked up in the 
country, by retailing jews-harps to the 
children and tobacco} ipes to old women, 
&c. and drew specie to that amount, 
which they carried off in their pedling 


NOTICES. 


'to merchants connected with the East 
'Indiatrade. Itis understood that a com- 
pany of these packmen, who live by im- 
posing on the ignorant, and may be con- 
sidered as the blood-suckers of society, 
have formed themselves into a company 
for the purpose of draining the Darien 
Bank of its silver, which they intend to 
pour into that vortex of Mammon, the 
'East Indies. It would be well for the 
people to defeat that object by giving 
them the notes of such banks as are not 
compelled to pay specie. By sucha step 
the metallic medium may be retained in 
the country, and a set of fellows, who 
bear no more resemblance to the honest 
‘northern merchant and mechanic than a 
highwayman to an ecclesiastic, be tra- 
versed in their speculations, and perhaps 
compelled to choose some more useful 
occupation. 





Domestic Manufactures—A_ gentle- 
man of intelligence, who has made the 
subject of manufactures a_ particular 
study, has lately given us the following 
statement, which may be regarded as an 
interesting demonstration that manufac- 
tures can well be supported in our coun- 
try. He states that in the town of Wal- 
'tham, Massachusetts, there are 300 peo- 
| ple employed in the manufacture of cet- 
‘ton cloth, of whom 14 are men, and the 
“remainder women and children. That 
‘they spin 450,000 pounds of cotton, 
;which makes 1,250,000 yards of cloth 
| worth 25 cents per yard. Admitting the 
‘cotton to cost 18 cents per 





lb. would 
leave $231,555 to support the establish- 
ment. From this our iniormant draws 
the conclusion, that these 300 people earn 
as much as could be produced by 3000 
negroes in the raising of cotton. The 
subject is well worthy the investigation 
of those who have access to proper in- 


formation. [M. VF. Columbian. 
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